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Unions Have Given Up the Right to Strike. 
That does Not Mean that Their Members are 
Now Going to Work All-out in the War Effort. 
The Conditions under Which They will do so 
Must be Thoroughly Understood, and Where 
Found Lacking Suitable Conditions for Maximum 
Output Created. 


Measuring Wartime 
Attitudes and Morale 


By Harotp B. BEerGEn 


McKinsey & Company 
New York, N. Y. 


time. For war production can be substantially speeded up through greater 
job enthusiasm. 

The “Spring Drive’’ of the War Production Board is built on these premises, and 
its official plan book outlines many morale-building techniques to speed production. 
The recent success of the R. C. A. Manufacturing Company in its “‘Beat-the-Promise’’ 
program is an example of what can be done in this field. 

Other companies have used numerous devices for generating enthusiasm, in- 
cluding films, special displays, pep talks, inspirational posters, martial music, and 
related fanfare devices—apparently with some degree of success. 


M ine: Fora as a means of increasing output needs no emphasis at this 


Drama Is not Enough 


HILE these devices are useful in dramatizing the need for increased war pro- 

duction, there is a serious question whether they generate the continuous 
enthusiasm which is necessary for a sustained higher level of output. There is a 
danger that too much fanfare will have effects similar to those of religious revival 
meetings, where the brethren backslide after the first flush of enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, a systematic and careful planning of morale-building, based 
on a knowledge of the specific factors which influence morale in each plant and de- 
partment, is more likely to bring the desired results—even in the short time available 
to win the war of production. 
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What Determines Morale? 


F PRESENT and past demands of organized labor for wage increases are considered 
I reliable indicators of what employees want most of all, we might conclude that 
‘“‘more money’’ is the most important factor influencing morale. 

This popular belief, unfortunately, is shared by many employers. The race in 
1936 and 1937 to increase wages as a means of forestalling unionization was a mis- 
guided attempt to give employees what management thought they wanted most. 
And yet, some of our most intense labor strife has been in industries and companies 
paying the highest wages. 

This popular fallacy that ‘‘more money’’ is the dominant determinant of im- 
proved morale has been disproved by careful studies of employee attitudes, which 
have shown conclusively that the causes of poor morale are psychological rather than 
economic. For example, a study of the attitude of workers in one large manu- 
facturing company showed that feelings about the wages received—as compared with 
those paid for similar work in other companies—were relatively unimportant deter- 
minants of general morale; but specific items of supervision were highly important. 

Increased wages, per se, do not mean better morale and increased production. 
There are other morale-building factors which are much more potent. What the 
worker wants most of all is a good boss. However, it would be foolish to think 
that the employer who pays sub-standard wages will not have employee discontent 
regardless of how effectively he has handled these psychological factors. 


Causes of Poor Morale 


HE nature and extent of these psychological causes of good or bad morale will 
} among companies and among departments in the same company. But 
specific morale determinants can be isolated in each department or other unit of a 
company by means of recognized attitude measurement procedures which have been 
outlined briefly by the writer in a previous issue of The Conference Board Management 
Record.' By using these techniques, management can know definitely what em- 
ployees are thinking, can determine specifically what may be done to improve morale, 
and can intelligently plan a program of morale-building and production speed-up 
which will be much more effective than all the fanfare and pep methods put together. 

Furthermore, these procedures can also be used to determine employee attitudes 
toward today’s controversial labor issues, such as that of the closed shop, which may 
substantially affect production. 


Employees and the Closed Shop 


HE majority of labor union members throughout the country are opposed to the 
Taeee according to a recent public opinion poll. But how do employees in 
a given plant feel about this? What are their real attitudes toward the closed shop, 

1 “Finding out What Employees are Thinking,"’ April, 1939. 
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the preferential shop, the ‘‘maintenance of membership’ agreement, seniority, and 
the like? 

If the individual employer is faced with such controversial issues in collective 
bargaining, he can, by applying attitude measurement procedures, know what the 
majority of his employees really want before agreeing to any of these practices. 

If the closed shop or check-off are unpopular with his workers, the employer 
will have a sound basis for refusing to concede such matters to the union; and he will 
have potent ammunition for bidding for support from the press and from the National 
War Labor Board, in the event he has to appear before it. On the other hand, if a 
large majority of his employees favor such practices, he will know that any conces- 
sions he makes to the union because of their attitude will have worker support and 
will not impair morale and production. 

Representatives of employees, or those alleging to represent them, may come to 
management and, as a basis for demands, state what the employees think. The 
employer may not believe that these statements accurately summarize employee 
Opinion, but what evidence does he have to support his belief? 

Is not management at a significant disadvantage in negotiating when it tries to 
satisfy the wishes of employees but does not know what their wishes actually are? 
Such knowledge would help prevent the employer from agreeing to provisions which 
he may feel will lower rather than improve morale and production. 


A Democratic Process 


NDING out what employees really think, by secret ballot and without any flavor 
F of coercion, is a democratic way of getting at some of our most controversial ques- 
tions today in labor relations. Nothing in the National Labor Relations Act pro- 
hibits such an investigation. In fact, a non-union shop as well as unionized plant 
may poll its employees on their feelings toward unionization and collective bar- 
gaining in general, or toward any specific union or unions. 

Although some unions may resent this approach to measuring employee at- 
titudes, the unselfish union leader who sincerely believes in democratic processes 
cannot logically object to an unbiased poll of worker opinion in a plant where the 
study is made scientifically and in a way which assures employees of anonymity. 
There have even been cases where attitude studies have been conducted under joint 
management-union sponsorship. 

Employees as individuals are favorably disposed toward such attitude studies. 
For example, in one large company where a study was made with union cooperation, 
the employees were asked at the end of the questionnaire: ‘‘How do you like this. 
questionnaire as a way of showing how you feel about these things?’’ Seventy-four 
per cent of the employees gave favorable responses to this question, 22% were 
neutral, 3% responded unfavorably, and 1% did not answer. 


—— 
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Pay Inequalities Cause Poor Morale 


NE of the greatest ‘‘psychological’’ causes of discontent is pay inequalities within 
O the plant, office, technical staff, or even the executive group—and blanket pay 
increases will not eliminate this source of complaint. The best approach to a solu- 
tion of this problem is job evaluation; and in wage disputes it has been found that the 
rating and grading of all classes of jobs before any discussion of actual rates of pay 
will greatly simplify final wage negotiations. 

For example, a well-known company’recently found in negotiations for the first 
time with a union in one of its plants that the main issue was pay inequalities. Com- 
mitteemen from fourteen departments, as well as the business agent of the union, 
were present during these negotiations. When the latter asked the various men in 
turn to express the demands of their constituents, each committeeman, in addition 
to asking for a general wage increase of ten cents an hour, expressed dissatisfaction 
over the pay for certain jobs in his department in relation to that for similar jobs in 
other departments. 

After the union leader learned what job evaluation was, he agreed tocooperate 
in a job evaluation project. The findings resulted in elimination of so many in- 
equalities that it was necessary to grant only a small blanked increase in wages in 
order to obtain union agreement. 

Experience strongly indicates that job evaluation should be undertaken in 
companies where the principle has not yet been firmly established, before any pay 
increases are made. This principle applies not only to the shop, but also to the 
office, to the technical staff, and to the supervisory and executive group. 

Job evaluation has been undertaken successfully in unionized plants with union 
participation; and organized labor is rapidly coming to recognize the importance 
of job evaluation as a basis for negotiating satisfactory wages. Almost invariably, 
those companies which have done effective work in job evaluation have reported a 
noticeable improvement in employee morale. 


Other Potent Causes 


TuptEs of employee attitudes have shown that there are many other psychological 
S factors besides pay inequalities which cause poor morale. As suggested pre- 
viously, locating these factors and systematically correcting them wili do more to 
improve morale and production than either blanket wage increases or the introduc- 
tion of fanfare and inspirational devices. 


Of course, all employees want ‘‘more money.’’ Who doesn’t? But they want ~ 


good leadership and efficient management much more. These demands they cannot 
always discuss tangibly. Consequently, employee discontent takes the form of 
demands for higher pay because this is something they can talk about to management, 
either individually or through union committeemen. 


are 
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Although morale determinants, other than relatively equitable pay, will vary, 
these are the principal ones: 


Nine Determinants 


1. The typical worker today—plant or white-collar—wants to be 
consulted about changes which vitally affect his status. Hence, the 
good boss practises ‘consultative supervision’ rather than arbitrary 
command. 

On the other hand, the employee does not want to “‘run the plant.” 
What he really wants is an opportunity to talk things over with the 
boss. The boss may disagree with his ideas, but he will still cooperate 
with him if he knows the reasons for decisions. 

2. The worker wants clear and complete instructions. He wants to 
know what the boss considers satisfactory performance in carrying out 
instructions. He wants to know just where he stands, what he has 
done well, where he has fallen down, whether his work is improving. 
He wants credit for work well done; and he would like constructive 
criticism—not bawling out—for work below standard. Yet he does 
not want an overdose of indiscriminate backslapping. In these respects 
the wishes of the worker are just the same as the wishes of executives 
and supervisors. 

3. The normal worker wants an opportunity to suggest better ways 
of doing the job. (The suggestions submitted by R.C.A. employees 
illustrate this forcibly.) He wants credit for good suggestions, and an 
explanation of why other suggestions are not accepted. 

4. He wants an opportunity to grow in his job and to receive help 
when needed from his boss, including adequate job instruction. How- 
ever, many employees are not overly concerned about promotion, as 
long as they feel they are developing and acquiring status in their pres- 
ent jobs. 

5. In spite of their relatively limited desire for promotion, most 
workers are vitally concerned with the fairness of the company’s pro- 
motion practices. Even a small amount of nepotism and favoritism 
will make employees believe that pull is the only thing that counts 
in getting ahead. . 

Demands for seniority as a basis for lay-off and re-employment indi- 
cate lack of confidence in the fairness of employment practices. Yet 
attitude studies show that when employees have this feeling of con- 
fidence many of them believe merit as well as length of service should 
be considered when lay-offs are made. 

6. Employees want fairness in discipline, employee benefits and 
privileges, overtime, and the like. Lack of uniformity and incon- 
sistency in these matters cause dissatisfaction and grievances. 

7. Men being what they are, complaints and grievances will spring 
up even in the best-managed plants. Therefore, the employee wants 
a chance to discuss grievances frankly with the boss, without fear of 
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getting ‘“‘in bad.’’ He wants to feel that his complaint will receive fair 
consideration and, if justified, prompt adjustment. The employee 
wants also to feel free to appeal his grievance to higher management 
without fear of losing his job. 

8. Misunderstandings and misinformation cause many complaints 
and much dissatisfaction. Employees want information about their 
company, and if they do not get the facts from management, they may 
get fiction from other sources. 


Workers Want More Company Information 


ECENTLY conducted attitude studies show that workers want to know about the 
R company’s products and their uses, about the raw materials and where they 
come from, about processes and new machinery, what other departments do, the 
amount of war business the company is getting, and the profits and take-outs of 
stockholders, executives and employees. They are suspicious of the information re- 
ceived, however, unless management “‘comes clean’’ with the facts and does not 
camouflage them. 

These, then, are the primary causes of employee satisfaction or discontent. 
Good wages, while important, do not influence employee morale nearly so much as 
does the fairness of relative pay and the quality of foreman leadership. Likewise, 
the liberality of benefit plans for job security, disability and death benefits, and old- 
age retirement does not affect employee attitudes nearly so much as their uniform 
and consistent administration. 

These attitudes clearly demonstrate that better morale and increased production 
can best be developed by improving the quality of the supervision. And improved 
supervision can be best and most quickly effected if the attitudes of employees to- 
ward specific points of supervision, job relations, and company personnel practices 
are determined in each department. Then concrete steps can be taken to train the 
foremen and other management representatives systematically in modern techniques 
of leadership as specifically applied to the company's own problems. 


Controversial Issues 


= following results from actual studies are indicative of what may be learned 
through the use of a properly administered ‘‘attitude questionnaire”’: 


1. In one plant, 29% of the employees felt that the management 
was unfair to organized labor; 46% felt it was fair; and 25% did not 
know. (Replies to the questionnaire also disclosed why nearly one- 
third felt the management was unfair. So management had a real basis 
for action to eliminate this belief.) — 

2. In one company a secret poll under joint management-union spon- 
sorship indicated that an overwhelming majority of the employees were 
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in favor of a union shop. In this case, however, the management had 
previously agreed to a union shop if over 75% were in favor of it. 

3. Another poll sponsored by both management and union showed 
that employees did not favor a rigid seniority formula but preferred in- 
stead a flexible combination of length of service, merit, and family 
needs to govern lay-off and reemployment. 

4. In a large manufacturing company 97% of employees favored some 
form of ‘‘share-the-work’’ policy before lay-offs, and 70% in another 
company had similar attitudes. 

5. Thirty-eight per cent of the employees in a large plant believed 
that collective bargaining was fair to both company and employees, 
21% felt that the company always ‘‘got the best of it,’’ 6% felt that em- 
ployees got a ‘‘better deal’’ than the company, and 12% felt that collec- 
tive bargaining did not work at all and that everybody was dissatisfied. 
Only 15% felt that the company did not believe in collective bargaining. 
On the other hand, 23% admitted they did not really know what col- 
lective bargaining was. 

6. When polled on the question, ‘‘Do you think this company hires 
people to ‘spy’ on the employees?’’ 28% of the employees in that 
company checked “‘yes,’’ 54% ‘‘no,”’ and the remainder did not know. 


Measurement Procedures 


A step in improving morale and production, here is an outline of an attitude- 
measurement program for employers to follow who are interested in finding 


out what their employees are thinking. 


1. Decide upon the general and specific points on which it is desired 
to learn the attitudes of employees. 

2. Translate each point into a carefully constructed question, avoid- 
ing leading questions which will influence the answers. (For example, 
multiple-choice questions, properly phrased, will reflect varying 
shades of attitude.) Combine these questions into an ‘‘attitude ques- 
tionnaire’ which on its face carries assurance of anonymity. 

3. Bring employees together on company time in departmental 
groups and sincerely and frankly explain the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

4. Administer the questionnaire by methods which will assure 
anonymity to each employee. (it is desirable to have this done by a 
specialist skilled in attitude measurement and not connected with the 
management, and no management representatives should be present.) 

5. Have the results tabulated by departments and other organiza- 
tion units. 


Numerous refinements of method have, of course, been developed, but the above 
are the basic procedures of attitude measurement which have been found to be ef- 


fective, economical, and time-saving. 
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Supplementing Drama with Facts 


T 1s Obvious that with facts rather than opinions about the attitudes of his em- 
I ployees, an employer will be in a better position to face courageously any de- 
mands of the union regarding today’s controversial issues which he may believe will 
hinder increased production. Furthermore, if he appears before the National War 
Labor Board as a result of a deadlock on such issues, he may, depending upon the 
results of the poll, have irrefutable material for supporting his stand. 

In addition to obtaining this valuable information about how employees feel 
toward the controversial issues, the employer can isolate the specific causes of poor 
morale in each unit of his organization and can plan to build morale on facts rather 
than guesswork. The information obtained can be used as a basis for improving the 
leadership of each foreman and supervisor, and for strengthening the personnel 
policies and procedures which these management representatives must carry out. 

Improving the quality of the supervision, as has been pointed out, is the best 
way of improving morale. Quick supervisory training in leadership techniques can 
be undertaken immediately in those units where moraleislow. Concentration on the 
specific points causing poor morale will produce rapid improvement. 

Although fanfare methods will set the stage for building morale, sustained 
enthusiasm and maximum war production can be achieved only by getting at the 
basic determinants of employee morale in each individual plant and department. 
With a solid foundation, the real facts can then be dramatized to spur industry on in 
its great contribution to victory. 

From an address before a Conference Board round table on ‘‘War Labor Practices,’’ and 
reproduced from the Conference Board Management Record, Volume IV, Number 4. 


—— 








It Looks as if the National War Labor Board is 
Committed to a Policy of Granting Some Form 
of Union Security Though in Some Cases Re- 
quiring that Union Members Must Vote on it 
Before It Goes into Effect. We Give Its Reasons 
in Its Own Words. 


Union Security 
I Order of the National War 
Labor Board, Wash, D. C. 


HE National War Labor Board hereby finally determines the dispute in the 
"Tor entitled case after hearing before the full Board, and under the rules 
- established by the Board in accordance with Paragraph 3 of the Executive 
Order of January 12, 1942, as follows: 
There shall be included in the contract between the Walker-Turner Company, 
Inc., and Local No. 435, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
CIO, the following Articles: 


Article 





» Union Security 


LL production and maintenance employees who are now or who on November 
A 27, 1941 were or since have been members in good standing of Local No. 435, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America shall, for the duration 
of this contract, remain in good standing as a condition of continued employment 
with the Company. 

All production and maintenance employees not now members of the Local 
who elect to join Local No. 435 during the term of this agreement shall remain in 
good standing for the duration of this contract as a condition of continued employ- 
ment with the Company. 

Provided, however, that if any member is certified by Local No. 435 not to be 
in good standing as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, the case may be treated 
by the Company as a grievance and submitted to the grievance machinery. If 
through this process such employee is declared not to be in good standing the arbi- 
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UNION SECURITY 


trator shall (1) direct the Company to discharge the employee, or (2) direct the 
Company to deduct from the first pay period of each month during the term of this 
contract and pay to the Union a sum equivalent to the employee's union dues and 
also, if any fine is imposed upon the employee, a sum equivalent to that fine, and 
the employee shall be derpived of his seniority rights under all the seniority provi- 
sions of this contract. (The Union agrees that members who are delinquent for 
failure to pay dues or by disciplinary action will be reinstated with waiver of past 
dues to April 1, 1942 and without penalty.) 

2. Local No. 435 shall furnish to the Company and to this Board a notarized 
list of its members in good standing as of November 27, 1941 and of those who have 
since become members. If any employee named on this list or the Company disputes 
the accuracy of this list the dispute shall be adjudicated by an arbitrator appointed 
by the National War Labor Board, whose decision shall be final and binding upon 
the Union, the Company and the employee. 

3. The Union agrees that neither it nor any of its officers or members will intimi- 
date or coerce employees into membership in the Union. If any dispute arises as to 
whether there has been any violation of this pledge, or whether any employee 
affected by this clause has been deprived of good standing in any way contrary to 
the constitution and by-laws of the Union, the dispute shall be regarded as a 
grievance and submitted to the grievance machinery provided in the contract for 
final and binding determination. } 

4. As soon as practicable after the execution of this agreement there shall be 

made available to all employees eligible for membership in the Union and who are 
not members of the Union, and to all new employees, a printed copy of this contract 
and a printed copy of the constitution and by-laws of the Union. Any such person 
who desires to join the Union may signify his desire to do so by signing an applica- 
tion card which expressly recites his intention to remain a member in good standing 
during the life of this contract. The card shall be substantially in the form set 
forth on page 12. 

5. The Union agrees that the obligation of a Union member to pay dues under 
paragraph 1, and the initiation fee, shall not for the duration of this contract be 
changed except by the International Union of United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 

6. The Union and the Company agree that in order to maintain good standing 
for the purpose of this agreement, an employee shall be required only to pay the 
regular monthly dues or fines and comply with any other penalties that may be im- 
posed upon him by the Union for specific acts involving the violation of any of the 
terms and conditions of this contract, or violation of any of the terms or conditions 
of the constitution and by-laws of the Union. 
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Union Application Card 





Seeseeooe@eCCCeCeeeeeeeeuvueeeoeeeee ..}}}.00 0 6 et mae eee eS SECS EER EB SCSCHOEECE TE CEOS 


I, the undersigned, am an employee of the Walker Turner Company at its 
ee er eT Works. I have been given a printed copy of the 
Constitution and By-laws of Local 435 of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America and of the contract now in force between that 
Local and the Walker Turner Company. 

I hereby apply for membership in Local No. 435 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, and I hereby agree that I will remain 
a member in good standing as defined in paragraph 6 of this Article, during the 
life of this contract between the Walker Turner Company and Local No. 435. 


Se SCSHeHe © SCPSsPCCUeBOeosveeceseeeeeaee Oe i © ©8§6 © i am Se £2 ee COS SEO OO EE SOO BOS 


Witness Signature 











Note. There followed articles dealing with WAGES, GRIEVANCES and AR- 
BITRATION. 

These are not reproduced here, as they do not affect the Union Security article. 
Representing the Public: 


®eoC eee eoeoeeceooeaneReceoewpeweoev eee ezoneoee i. = i eo ef 8G we Bae eRe HKe eC GCeeseese OO eeeee ss 


SORSOHSHHSEAHOCESCHSSOAeSBeeeeeeeeeOoeoee i Ci Cee See ESHER SH OBO HED ESO ECOE HES 


Frank P. Graham Wayne L. Morse 
Representing Labor: 


TOSSES HEEC CFCC SeSeTeeaesaeooeeaeeeeeaeee | C+ ep 8 tt eh eee Se CORREO OD OR KO Se SE OOS 


R. J. Thomas Thomas Kennedy 

The undersigned members of the Board, representing Industry, agree with the 
foregoing Order as to ‘Article ——, Wages’’; ‘‘Article ——, Grievances’’; and 
‘Article ——, Arbitration.’’ They dissent from the Order as to ‘‘Article 
Union Security.’’ 
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COC PCRERS EOS SOO CSS SOOO eGOe SG Owe me ei lie ee a See ge aie ee ee Re ae ae Gm Were Ee ee ee aoe ee Se eS 


George H. Mead E. J. McMillan 
April 8, 1942 





Opinion of Public Members 


HE Walker Turner Company is located in Plainfield, New Jersey. It has 293 
”T empoyes and the Union claims that 251 of these belong to the union. The 

Company manufactures drills for the bomber program and secondary machine 
tools. It is a small Company but its products are of prime importance to the war 
effort. 

Local No. 435 of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
is an affiliate of the CIO International Union of United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. The constitution and by-laws of the International and of 
Local No. 435 have been submitted to us. 


Union Fees and Dues 


TT International constitution fixes an initiation fee of not less than Two ($2.00) 
Dollars, and monthly dues of not less than One ($1.00) Dollar. Assessments by 
the International Union can be levied only by convention or by referendum vote and 
must not exceed One ($1.00) Dollar per member per six months. 

Local assessments are governed by articles of assessments in each local’s con- 
stitution, which must be approved by the General Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Union. The International constitution provides that the standing of a delin- 
quent or suspended member shall be determined by the constitution of the local to 
which the member belongs. : 

The constitution and by-laws of Local No. 435 provide for admission to the 
local, regardless of age, skill, sex, nationality, color, religious or political belief or 
affiliation, of all employees, excluding those in a supervisory capacity. The officers 
of the local must be elected annually by secret ballot. The initiation fee shall be 
no less than Two ($2.00) Dollars. It is now fixed at that amount. The dues shall 
be One ($1.00) Dollar per month. Any member three (3) months in arrears is 
automatically suspended from membership after receiving notification to this effect. 


He may be reinstated by paying all his back dues and One ($1.00) Dollar for rein- 
statement fee. - 


Discipline of Members 


F ANY member of the local is accused of offense against the constitution or by-laws 
| the general good and welfare of the local or of the International Union he is 
entitled to an impartial trial by the local. The offense of which he is charged must 
be presented in writing to the members of the local by the member making the charge 
who must at the time be a member in good standing. A copy of the charges must 
be given to the member under charge. The trial is by a trial committee of five (5) 
elected by the members present at the local meeting and the trial committee must 
record the testimony and make recommendations to the next regular meeting of the 
local which must vote on the recommendations. There is an appeal to the General 
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Executive Board of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Ame:ica, 
and from that body to the ensuing national convention. The decision of the local 
is final until otherwise decided by the higher body. 

It is required that the by-laws of the local be printed and a copy given to each 
member in good standing and to each new member as he joins. 

Local No. 435 has represented the employees of the company since a consent 
election of October 8, 1940. Beginning October 22, 1940 there was a strike which 
lasted five weeks and was one hundred percent effective. On November 27, 1940 
the parties signed a collective bargaining contract to run for a period of one year and 
the strike came to an end. 


Why Case Came before NWLB 


NE month before the expiration of the contract the union presented a draft of a 

new agreement. The company’s counter-proposals were considered by the union 
members at a membership meeting and were rejected by majority vote. After vari- 
ous attempts had been made by the Conciliation Service and other interested people, 
to bring the parties to an agreement the union offered in a final conference to submit 
the two major issues of union shop and wage increase to arbitration, but the com- 
pany refused. Negotiations were then terminated. The case was certified to the 
National War Labor Board on January 27, 1942. The dispute was put on the Media- 
tion Docket of the Board and February 10, 11 and 12 hearings were held before a 
mediation panel consisting of Mr. Fowler V. Harper, Professor of Law at the Indiana 
University, representing the public; Mr. Dale Purves, Vice President of the John 
B. Stetson Company, representing employers; and Mr. Hugh Lyons, Regional Direc- 
tor of the CIO in Massachusetts, representing the employees. The Mediation Panel 
was unable to effect an agreement between the Company and the Union and on Febru- 
ary 26, filed a report with the Board setting forth its findings of fact and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the issues which were unresolved. There are three such issues: 


The Three Issues 


1. What increase in wages, if any, should the Company give to the employees? 

2. What grievance machinery should be provided for in the contract? 

3. What clause, if any, with respect to union security should be contained in 
the contract? 

As to the first two issues, the Panel is unanimous in its recommendations. With 
respect to the third issue, the members of the Panel were substantially in agreement 
but differed to a degree which will be set forth in this opinion. 

In its decision, the Board unanimously approved the recommendations of the 
Panel with respect to the first two issues, but disagreed with respect to the last issue, 
both with the Panel recommendation to some degree and also within itself. This 





UNION SECURITY 


Opinion is written on behalf of the majority. The issues will be treated in 
their order. 


Opinions regarding Wages and Grievances omitted. 


Union Security 


ITH respect to union security, the Union at the outset demanded a union shop, 
WwW that is, that any employee of the Company who is at present employed 
should join the Union as a condition of continued employment; and that any em- 
ployee who subsequently was employed should join the Union within a stipulated 
time. It was the contention of the Union that, except by use of its economic force 
in a strike, such a clause was, under the peculiar conditions existing in the plant, 
the only means by which it could be assured that it would not go to piecesaltogether. 
The Union’s feeling in this respect was bottomed on an alleged antagonism on the 
part of the Company toward the Union, and it was aggravated by the fact that the 
Company’s conduct of its financial affairs had so far subordinated the interests of the 
workers as to unfairly compel the untion by economic necessity to accept sub-stand- 
ard wages. 

The Company on its part asserted that as a matter of principle, it would not 
grant to the Union any form of contractual encouragement beyond the recognition 
that the National Labor Relations Act compels it to grant, unless it was directed to 
do so by the Government. It denied the allegation that it was antagonistic to 
the Union. 


Compromise Declined 


T DECLINED to offer any compromise proposal, and it evidenced its steadfast refusa] 
I to take the slightest step toward more cooperative relations with the union by 
refusing even the following suggestions: 

(1) In the union recognition clause shall be included a statement that, while 
no employee need join the Union, membership in the Union is perfectly 
consistent with the company’s policy. 

(2) The Company shall give each new employee a copy of the contract, a 
copy of its own rules and regulations, and a Union application blank. 

The Panel, after going into the facts, unanimously agreed that the Union was 
entitled to some form of union security clause in the contract. The public represen- 
tative and the employees’ representative recommended a clause, which, in essence, 
provided that all employees who are now or since November 27, 1941 have been 
members in good standing should remain members in good standing as a condition 
of employment during the life of the contract. The employer representative on the 
Panel agreed with this clause in general but recommended that an additional proviso 
be inserted which would make the clause applicable only to members who now 
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voluntarily sign cards stating that they will be bound by the clause. He also recom- 
mended a machinery to guard against the use of force in compelling employees to 
sign cards. 


Facts beyond Dispute 


ie MAKING its finding, the Panel relied upon certain facts which are either beyond 
dispute or clearly substantiated by the evidence. These pertinent facts are as 
follows: 

1. The Company’s attitude toward organized labor in general and this local 
in particular is certainly not one of cooperation or helpfulness. 

2. The wages paid by the Company are lower than the standard of wages for 
such work and the increase recommended by the Panel is not sufficient to bring the 
scale up to the standard. The reason for the low wages lies in the fact that a higher 
rate by its own admission would bankrupt the Company and this is in turn due to a 
large extent to the Company’s re-investment of its funds in plant and equipment 
during the past year, in preference to increasing wages to standard levels. 

3. Since October 27, 1941, when these negotiations began, there has been a 
great deal of delinquency among the Union members. Active dues-paying members 
have decreased by about 25%. 

4. During that time the Union, under the National agreement that there shall 
be no strikes and all disputes shall be settled by peaceful means, was obligated not 
to strike and it lived up to that agreement. 

5. The constitution and by-laws of the Union provide for a very reasonable 
initiation fee and dues. At present, the initiation fee is fixed at $2 and the monthly 
dues are $1. 


Conclusions of Board as to Union Security 


N FINALLY disposing of this issue the duty of the National War Labor Board is to 
I find that solution which will help win the war by bringing about a maximum 
production at this plant. 

The company’s position is that it will have nothing to do with the union beyond 
what the National Labor Relations Act compels; that further cooperation between 
the company and the union is not required of it and would not advance production. 
We approach the question from a different point of view. We believe that strong, 
independent and self-disciplined union organization and the leadership of responsible 
union officials constitute a great and indeed an indispensable asset available to us in 
this critical moment of our country’s history, an asset that we must not fail to use 
in this war of free peoples against brute force and tyranny. It is the declared purpose 
of the nation, manifested in the National Labor Relations Act and in many other 
Congressional enactments, to encourage the processes and to protect the instru- 
mentalities of collective bargaining. » Responsible labor organization has a primary 
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place among those instrumentalities. This Board was created on the assumption 
that the peaceful cooperation of responsible organized labor and responsible manage- 
ment is essential in carrying on the war. It follows as a close corollary that the 
Board in peacefully settling the labor disputes which come before it, must continu- 
ally bear in mind the broad principle that neither management nor labor shall take 
advantage of one another as a result of the changed conditions brought about by 
the war, either by direct aggression or by indirectly bringing about a situation which 
leads to a natural process of disintegration. 

From these assumptions, the validity of which we accept, it follows that under 


the special facts of this case Local No. 435 is entitled to some form of union security 
clause. 


Qualifications and Safeguards 


HE Board in its decision directs that the parties include in their new contract a 
‘ae which follows in general the idea lying behind the majority recommen- 
dation though it contains qualifications and safeguards. In essence, this clause 
provides: 

1. All members of the Union who were members in good standing on November 
27, 1941 or who have since become members shall remain members in good standing 
for the period of the contract. 

2. The Union shall waive claims to the dues and initiation fees which accrued 
prior to April 1, 1942, the date of the Board’s decision. 

3. The present dues and initiation fees of the Union shall not be increased 
except by the International organization. 

4. Each employee who may hereafter join the union shall sign a card which 
voluntarily binds him to the provisions of the article. The Union shall not coerce 
any employee to join the Union and any employee who claims he has been coerced 
shall have a right to impartial trial by an umpire. 

5- In the event a union member is certified by the Local not to be in good stand- 
ing in accordance with the constitution and by-laws of the Union, and the Company 
wants a review of this certification it may treat the matter as a grievance under the 


grievance machinery set up by the contract. If the arbitrator supports the union 
he shall 


a. Direct the Company to discharge the man, or 
b. Direct the Company to deduct from his wages the amount of his financial 


obligations to the Union for the period of the contract, and the employee shall lose 
his seniority rights under the contract. 


Why Minority Recommendation Rejected 


ie Is seen that by ordering this clause the Board rejects the recommendation of 
the minority member of this Panel, that each employee now be required to sign 
a card expressing his willingness to be bound by the clause. Under the peculiar 
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facts of this case, it is clear that such a requirement would defeat the very end for 
which a clause was inserted. Here, we have a situation in which a Union which 


refrained from striking has already begun to disintegrate. They have been unable 
through no fault of their own to get for their membership a wage to which that 
membership not without reason feels entitled. To require the Union now to re- 
canvass the membership in the light of these circumstances would merely accelerate 
the forces of disintegration already in operation. The result might well be no more 
than an expression of resentment against the wage provisions of the contract, which 
the negotiating agents of the union have been obliged to accept for the reason re- 
ferred to above. | 


Holds Obligation Voluntarily Assumed 


T HAs been urged that a clause of the type ordered by this Board involves com- 
I pulsion by the Government with respect to a man’s relationship with a Company 
anda Union. We have carefully considered this aspect of the case and cannot accept 
that view. This is not a closed shop contract in which a man is compelled to join 
the Union. This clause applies only to employees who have voluntarily joined the 
Union in the past. When a man joins a Union, he knows that one of the normal 
and usual contract provisions which the Union will try to get is some form of union 
shop clause. Thus, in joining, he accepts for himself the proposition that mem- 
bership in the Union may be a condition of his employment. The clause applies 
only to the members who were in good standing on November 27, 1941, when the 
negotiating committee of the Union was instructed to negotiate for a union shop. 
The inclusion of such a clause limiting the freedom of action of men who have 
voluntarily joined the union is merely the culmination by majority vote of a situa- 
tion which they must reasonably have contemplated when they joined the union 
whose proceedings with respect to such contracts are by majority action. It binds 
them to nothing more than the performance of their voluntarily assumed obligations 
to support the union, upon which the union and their fellow union members have 
every right to rely when they assume the burdens of negotiating and administering 
the contract, and the obligations to abide by the contract and not to interrupt war 
production for any cause. 

WituuaM H. Davis, 
Chairman, National War Labor 
Board For the Majority. 

We concur in the above opinion: 

George W. Taylor, Frank P. Graham, Wayne L. Morse. 

We have concurred in the Order of the Board, not in the above expression of 
opinion: 

Thomas Kennedy, R. J. Thoams, George Meany, Martin P. Durkin. 
April 8, 1942. 
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Concurring Opinion of Labor 
Members 


HE National War Labor Board was created as a result of the voluntary action 
Ter representatives of industry and labor in agreeing that for the duration of the 
war all labor disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. The necessary im- 
plication of this agreement is that industry and labor will accept the decisions of 
the Board. The Executive Order of the President establishing the Board declares 
that “‘After it takes jurisdiction the Board shall finally determine the dispute. 
’’ There is no intimation that these decisions shall be subject to the veto of 
any of the disputants. Any other interpretation would render the establishment 
of the Board a vain gesture, and we must vigorously reject any assumption that 
responsible leaders of industry and labor intended to engage in any exercises in 
futility. 


In the Interests of War Production 


tT 1s Obvious that when a dispute comes before the members of this Board for 
I settlement, the parties cannot arrive at an agreement themselves. Any decision 
which the Board makes, be it on wages, or grievance machinery, or overtime pay- 
ments, will be contrary to the wishes of the employer or the union or both. This 
Board has no qualms about making decisions in regard to any and every condition of 
employment, except that of union security. There is no justification for any dis- 
tinction. The primary question in each case must be: what settlement, in view of 
all the circumstances, is most likely to bring about maximum production of war 
materials in a given plant? Having arrived at a decision dispassionately, we cannot 
permit ourselves to be deflected by philosophical discourses on the subject of volun- 
tarism. 


To Avoid Previous Turbulence 


bis majority opinion points out that the company’s short history of labor rela- 
tions has been turbulent, that the company’s conduct of its financial affairs has 
so far subordinated the interests of its employees that it unfairly compels them to 
accept sub-standard wages, and that it has remained steadfast in its refusal to take 
the slightest step toward more cooperative relations. The union, having waived 
its right to strike, and being faced with this intransigent attitude of the company, 
must devote all its efforts to a struggle for existence. Such a situation calls for a 
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strong union security provision. Even the dissenting employer member of the 
panel which heard and saw the representatives of both parties declares ‘‘the record 
proves amply that the union is entitled to security. Not only the history of col- 
lective bargaining by this company but also attitudes developed in hearings dis- 
closed that management consistently sought to undermine collective bargaining in 
the several ways available to an employer who cannot or will not accede to the 
properly expressed desire of his employees in these matters.’’ Only a clear un- 
equivocal decision providing union security, without elaborate qualifications, can 
remedy this condition. The present decision falls short of achieving this. 

Maximum production is not likely to result unless both the employer and the 
union give single-minded attention to the best possible administration of their 
collective bargaining contract. If either party takes as its criterion of judgment 
the effect its decision will have on the continuance of union membership, it is mani- 
fest that production suffer. A secure status for the union will preclude such con- 
siderations for both the employer and the union. If labor is to be enabled to carry 
out to the full its share of the joint undertaking to settle all disputes peacefully, it 
should have authority which matches its responsibility. This Board should not, 
directly or by implication, open up avenues for lessening the strength of unions, 
because the strength which is in them should be directed to all-out production. 
They should not be obliged to dissipate their energies unnecessarily in the effort to 
obtain or retain members. . 

Furthermore, there is no justification for introducing into this decision any 
limitation on the union in regard to the amount of its dues. This was not an issue 
in the case. No complaint was raised in regard thereto, or any mention made of 
the possibility of future disputes on this score. Thus fortuitously to regulate the 
internal affairs of a union is an act which has grave implications and may create 
endless difficulties. 9 

However, although we are dissatisfied with certain aspects of this decision, we 
concur in it because we believe, in view of all the circumstances in the case, that it 
makes a considerable approach to an adequate solution of the issue presented. 
Thomas Kennedy, R. J. Thomas, George Meany, Martin Durkin. 











Dissenting Opinion of 
Employer Members 


E DIssENT from this decision because it conditions the individual’s right 

VV to work for an employer upon his continued membership in a labor 
organization. The decision requires all company employees who were, 

on or after November 27, 1941, members of a labor organization to maintain union 
membership in good standing under penalty of dismissal or loss of seniority rights. 
By this action the Board refuses to give any union employee an opportunity to 
say whether his obligation to maintain union membership meets his approval or not. 


Is this Case a Precedent? 


Bie particular case, considered by itself, may be relatively unimportant. It is 
said that anti-union bias exists here which distinguishes it from other cases and 
justifies unusual treatment. It is said that the employer's record is anti-union; it 
is said that he has complied unwillingly—although complied—with the require- 
ments of the National Labor Relations Act. There is an old saying—‘‘Good cases 
make bad law.”’ In its decisions arising out of labor’s desire to secure union shop 
or union maintenance conditions, this Board should be governed by an underlying 
rule of reason disregarding the individual characteristics of the disputants. It 
should not make final determinations based on whether an employer or a union is 
good, bad or indifferent. Circumstances will vary; but, in dealing with basic 
problems the Board should give reasonably uniform treatment. Otherwise, un- 
certainty and confusion will result. 

The principles involved here are fundamental. We are not concerned with a 
voluntary agreement accepted by management, union and employees in the process 
of collective bargaining. On the contrary, we are concerned with a directive order 
of this Board requiring a union maintenance provision over the objection of manage- 
ment without first ascertaining whether the workers affected approve or not. To 
arbitrarily impose these obligations without the consent of those affected, in our 
opinion, will tend to destroy the cooperation so essential to maximum production. 

The opinion of the majority creates the impression that their decision is founded 
upon voluntary action of the workers in that they are, or were, members of the labor 
organization which requires protection from this Board. With this we disagree. 
When these employees joined the union, they did not agree to forfeit their jobs or 
their seniority rights if they exercised their right to withdraw from the union. In 
any organization governed by democratic principles, its members retain the right to 
be heard in opposition to policies and to resign at will. Why should the members 
of labor unions be denied these rights? 
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Should Employees Previously Agree in Writing? 


M* DALE PuRvEs, Employer Representative on the panel, who filed the panel 
minority recommendation, said— 
‘Therefore, I would recommend that all members need not be required to 
maintain in good standing with the union as a condition of continued em- 
ployment unless they voluntarily agree in writing to be bound by such a pro- 
vision. The same applies to new members.”’ 
If the majority of the Board desired to respect the wishes of the individual employees, 
why did it not adopt this recommendation, thus assuring that the obligation was 
voluntarily accepted by each individual union member. By rejecting this simple 
method of ascertaining the true wishes of the employees, the Board becomes the 
instrument of the local union in enforcing the collection of dues, assessments and 
fines. We are convinced that persuasion, rather than compulsion, produces the best 
results and that within the framework of law we should leave it to management and 
the representatives of the workers to solve the difficult problem of union status. 
In this case the Board has substituted for voluntary agreement of the parties its 
directive order imposing on many employees union membership as one of the condi- 
tions of employment. This, we believe, is not a power which this Board should 
attempt to exercise. 


Will Production be Hampered? 


N THESE wart days management has its share of responsibility to produce the 
I maximum. To the extent that management is circumscribed by the orders of 
an administrative board transferring to labor organizations even partial control of 
terms of employment and the hiring of workers, production will be hampered. 

Before this war is over, every individual and every group will have to make sacri- 
fices and accept restrictions not now dreamed of. The effect of the directive order -. 
supports the view that organized labor, having agreed not to strike while the war 
lasts, should not be refused concessions which might have been obtained by economic 
force in peace time. If this should happen, then labor, in giving up the right to 
strike, would actually be surrendering nothing. Ultimately such a policy leads to 
union shop, closed shop, control of hiring and, finally, the transfer to others of the 
rights and obligations of management. 

A determination of these vital issues will affect the daily life of every citizen. 
Such matters, in our opinion, should not be decided by an administrative board, 
but should be left to the elected representatives of the people. 

For these reasons, we ate convinced that the Board’s decision fails to accomplish 
its paramount purpose, to settle disputes in a manner to most effectively encourage 
war service and production. 

Members concurring in the dissenting opinion: 

E. J. McMillan, R. R. Deupree, George H. Mead. 
Dissenting opinion written by Roger D. Lapham. 





The Dreadful Conditions Here Portrayed are 
Given not to Show up the Inadequacies of Labor 
Leadership or Alleged Ineptitude of Manage- 
ment but to Illustrate the Dire Need of Studies 
Such as that Outlined by Mr. Harold Bergen in 
Another Article in the Issue. 


Shipyard 
Morale 


By Ratpx J. ScANLON 
Berkeley, Cal. 


was made during this spring by a San Francisco newspaper columist. This 

newspaperman, Arthur Caylor, became interested in the problem of the 
morale and efficiency of workers in the shipyards on San Francisco Bay, because of 
the many rumors that both were deplorable. In his political and civic affairs 
column, ‘‘Behind the News,’’ which appears daily on the section page of the San 
Francisco News, a Scripps-Howard paper, Mr. Caylor invited shipyard workers to 
send him postcards or letters answering the question: ‘‘Are you allowed to work at 
full efficiency?”’ 


A N INVESTIGATION, unique as a research in the field of personnel relations, 


Men Send in Letters 


A FEW days later he repeated the invitation, adding that he had taken it for 
granted that everyone understood all communications would be respected as 
a newspaperman’s confidential news sources. They would be destroyed as soon as 
he read them. Thus doubly reassured, both by what they knew of Gaylor from his 
column, plus his promise to respect confidences, the letters came rolling in from the 
men in the shipyards. They contain much that is profoundly interesting to trained 
personnel administrators, and we will quote from them freely. One is strongly 
tempted to point out immediately as we go along all sorts of horrible examples and 
other lessons of personnel administration. But we will develop the survey as 
Caylor presents it, reserving all comment until the end. 
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The daily column, ‘‘Behind the News, with Arthur Caylor,’’ it might be noted, 
is somewhat unusual in contemporary journalism. It avoids the usual gossip of 
most metropolitan columnists, and concentrates instead on factual data. Its ap- 
proach is one of unabashed realism, tolerantly cynical, and salted with earthy 
humor. For example it accepts commercialized gambling, prostitution and police 
protection graft as simple facts that exist between, in spite of, and during, occasional 
publicized cleanups. 


Unabashed Realism 


T ALsO accepts as simple facts the sincere purposes of some persons and groups 
I working for reforms—and at the same time dispassionately points to the hypo- 
critical political or economic self-interest of others who pretend to work for reform. 
Again, Caylor calmly announced, a year or so ago, when news columns avoided 
the subject, that official public health circles were running around in circles because 
some rats caught on the fill-and-cover garbage dump had bubonic plague fleas on 
them. Then in subsequent columns he discussed the backing and filling of the 
political manoeuvres to get more paid rat catchers on the job, with no agency 
willing to foot the bill. 


What Men Say 


AYLOR introduces and summarizes his findings on shipyard workers’ morale and 
C efficiency as follows, and we quote: 

‘The men who work in the shipyards say—three to one—that they're not 
turning out the ships as fast as they could, should, and want to. Gallupollwise, 
their answer to the question, ‘Are you allowed to work at full efficiency?’ is 25 per 
cent ‘Yes,’ 75 per cent ‘No.’ 

From the shock of such results I don’t want to detract one whit. They show 
something should be done. But I’ve come up from a study of every postcard and 
letter—for which thanks—with the feeling that you can’t get the picture from the 
figures any more than you can portray Gypsy Rose Lee from an x-ray of her liver, 
no matter how accurate. 

With exactly one exception, every worker who replied ‘Yes’ also said ‘Yes— 
BUT,’ and every man who said ‘No’ said ‘No—BUT.’ One came came out flat. 
He said, ‘No—Reason: the damn unions.’ Every other response somehow took 
into consideration the handicaps of a vast mushrooming war-effort. Whether they 
replied by postcard or with a letter six pages long—as many did, preferring me to 
do the condensing—nearly every man who responded showed an understanding of 
the complications men and management alike are up against. 

Perhaps it will illustrate to tell that a letter from James R. Moore, vice-presidents 
of the Moore Dry Dock Company—and I hope he won’t mind my mentioning his 
name—is almost the same for content as a letter from a shipfitter who works at 
tpi 
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Bethlehem. From the top of the heap and the bottom, these two men see almost 
eye to eye. 


Labor’s Attitude 


ee the poll has brought out signs of a will-to-improve that’s vastly 
encouraging. For instance, Jack Shelley (A. F. L. top-man in San Francisco) 
asked if he couldn't go over the result to see where the unions could improve their 
efforts. Tom Evans, of Todd’s (now Richmond No. 1 and No. 2 of the Kaiser- 
Permenente Company) offered to straighten out the gripe, if possible, of every Todd 
worker who wrote in. I had to say ‘‘No,”’ but I think both those offers showed the 
right spirit. 

Naturally, some letters came in from ‘outside.” They generally ran, ‘‘My 
brother tells me’’ or ‘‘A chap who used to work in my office says."’ These were the 
bitter letters. They were the ones that put the finger on what’s wrong. The work- 
ers themselves almost universally show a realization that it’s all not so simple. 

I don’t mean to suggest that all the shipyard people were calm and dispassionate. 
A lot of them were pretty hot about what goes on. Some blamed management on 
the straight charge of ‘profiteering.’ Some swung from the floor at ‘‘union rack- 
eteers.’’ Others denounced greed, blindness, and laziness among their own group. 

On the whole, there was no ‘nut’ response. Nobody said Joe Stalin was or 
wasn't responsible. Nobody credited all the trouble to lack of spiritual upbringing. 
This seems to me to make the pool the more remarkable. Shucks, I was not even 
denounced as a fifth-columnist. Must be losing my grip.” 


Situation Complex 


S CAYLOR notes, it is not easy to put together the many answers saying ‘‘Yes, 
BUT,”’ or ‘‘No, BUT,”’ so you can put your finger on a precise sore spot and 
say, ‘This is it.’’ The complex situation can not be resolved so simply. For ex- 
ample, one man writes: ‘“The other day I saw three electricians argue who did the 
most for charity, Bob Hope or Skinnay Ennis. They were there, out of sight, for 
1 hour and 45 minutes.’’ Caylor remarks that the Bob Hope stuff is ‘“what Pooh 
Bah once called corroborative detail. It gives verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing narrative.”’ 

But on the other hand, as regards loafing, another man writes: ““There is a lot 
of loafing. Most of it is due to bad integration of jobs and materials as well as to 
the shortage of many categories of skilled workers. Some loafing is necessary, for 
the work is hard. Many of the stories about loafing are the result of these enforced 
periods of idleness embellished by the artistic instincts of men who like to shock 
people.’’ To Caylor’s trained reporter’s sense that sounds all right, too. And he 
asks who is he not to recognize the temptation to pin lace on a story? 

The most important finding of his poll, Caylor reports, is expressed less often 
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in words than by an overtone. ‘‘This overtone is to be caught in many responses 
which don’t put it out there, cold turkey. It suggests that one of the major things 
wrong in the shipyards is the philosophy of ‘Don’t stick your neck out.” The poll 
bristles with stories of shipyard work done only to be undone. Not hours, not 
wages, but this is the chief complaint. The tragedy is that almost always the men 
on the job thought it was being done wrong in the first place. But they said, ‘I just 
work here’—and let it ride.”’ 


They Just Sat 


A SHIPYARD worker writes: ‘‘Comes an order that a certain piece of steel shall be 
formed by gas-burning. The burner boss may know it can’t be done that way. 
‘Joe,’ says an old-timer, ‘this otta go to the machine shop.’ -‘Yeah, I know it. 
But the ticket says ‘burn it.’ Now do you stop beefing and burn—or do we get 
somebody else?’ The product ends, a shapeless blob, on the floor. Next day a new 
piece of metal is tagged ‘Machine Shop.’ ‘Told ja so,’ says the beefer. ‘I knew it, 
too,’ says the pusher.”’ 

In other ways, this is duplicated for all other crafts, the letters from the ship- 
yard workers quoted by Caylor show. He summarizes: ‘‘One fantastic yarn in- 
volves a general wait while three sets of beams were rushed through—only to vanish. 
The ticket named the wrong ship. Everybody knew the beams were being de- 
livered to the wrong ship. But nobody would stick his neck out and tell some high- 
er-up that he'd had a small mental lapse which was causing dire results. They 
just sat. 

“If the shipyards were manned throughout with skilled mechanics such disci- 
pline could be fine. But yesterday a lot of today’s mechanics were opera singers, 
brush salesmen, newspaper reporters. A lot of their straw-bosses have about two 
weeks more experience than they do. It takes nerve—perhaps foolhardiness—for . 
them to put in an oar.” 


A Snow-plow on Every Ship 


— are hints in the poll that management, dreads to stick its neck out. Differ- 
ent men report: ““The Navy and Maritime Commission can’t make up their minds. 
Their blueprints contain no details and the company seems loath to fill in this de- 
tail.’’ ‘“The company seems entirely indifferent to progress or efficiency.’’  ‘‘Some- 
times a decision will be left entirely to another shift.’ 

So the philosophy high and low, Caylor finds, ‘‘becomes ‘Don’t stick your 
neck out.’ It runs clear up to the men at the polished desks who deal with the 
gold braid. They decide, often after getting bumped, that if Washington—which 
once put expensive snow-clearing machinery on the roof of the San Francisco Custom 
House—orders a snow-plot put on every ship, then every ship must be equipped with 
a snow-plow.”’ 
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Yank Out this Monkey-wrench 


RUE, as another pollee points out: ‘Ships are being built on schedules that would 
Ban been considered fantastic a few years ago. Former pipeorgan-tuners, auto 
salesmen, farmers, interior decorators have been instrumental in bringing miracles 
to pass. If the overworked managers and supervisors of this green but willing and 
patriotic army have been unable to keep their forces productively employed 100 
per cent, it is small wonder.’’ But the avoidable, eliminable and preventable fear 
of consequences implicit in the philosophy of refusing to stick one’s neck out, Caylor 
believes, ‘‘this reluctance to butt in is evidently one big monkey-wrench in the 
machinery. which could be yanked out of there. There must be some way that 
management could make things to the advantage of any man who stops a mistake 
before it breaks out of the secondary and runs the length of the field—instead of 
vice versa.”’ 

‘Perhaps the most important thing the poll indicates,’ he concludes, ‘‘is that 
the don’t-stick-your-neck-out attitude of the men—which may be costing more 
ships than Hitler’s subs—is due largely to a clumsy orders-from-the-top system of 
management. To complete a vicious circle, the reluctance of everybody to take 
responsibility forces this system on management. It’s the old Army game. But 
the Germans, say observers like Demaree Bess, have licked it in their Army—com- 
bining staff co-ordination at headquarters with independence of command in the 
field. If the Nazis can do it in their Army, we can do it in our shipyards. 


Overworked and Worry-driven 


HE men who give the orders and do the upper-bracket supervising are over- 
yf pect and worry-driven. To them the men say almost universally that things 
will be better once the men—particularly the straw-bosses—get some more experi- 
ence. In the meantime it appears that the men at the top will have to decide that 
they have not yet begun to work.”’ 

There are plenty of specific complaints against management, which the men 
blame more often than any other cause of slowdown—including the unions and 
themselves. At management such barbs as these are aimed: ‘‘With businesslike 
supervision we could turn out five ships for every three we are now doing.’’ ‘‘Mate- 
rials are now at hand and we could be making good progress, but our bosses fail to 
getintothesetup.’’ ‘‘The bosses are not capable of scaling the work.’’ But the men 
also know how hard such scaling is. For example: ‘‘It’s impossible for a boss (I am 
a minor one) to co-ordinate his work so that all are always busy. Each operation 
ties into too many other operations.’’ ‘“‘While five burners ordinarily suffice for 
one ship, there are times when virtually everybody on the ship will be waiting for 
a burner.’” And over and over again, Caylor reports, the men plead for better 
co-ordination. 
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Suspicions of Management 


ean of management is commonplace, Caylor finds. For example the cost-plus 
thing pops up again and again. Writes one man: ““The company is making up 
for 20 lean years. The fact that the Government has been suing Bethlehem over a 
last-war bill hasn’t helped much.’’ But the charge of favoritism is still commoner. 
‘We are plagued by ex-football players, wrestlers and ham-and-egg fighters who are 
introduced as bosses over the heads of skilled craftsmen. It is not what you know, 
but whom you know.’’ ‘‘The company sends letters to the draft board asking 
deferment or exemption for the sons of wealthy men or politicians.’’ 


General Beefs 


mMoNG other things charged against management, the men can’t understand why 
A repair parts for equipment are not always on hand. They resent the fact that 
if an airline goes out on a piece of pneumatic equipment, a half-dozen other crafts 
may have to stand around for hours while somebody hunts for a piece of airhose. 
They insist, to Caylor, that it takes ‘“‘too damn long’ to set up welding machines. 
Also they resent the loss when, for instance, a lot of hand-fitted plumbing is torn 
out because some brass-hat has changed his mind. Nor do they like the amount of 
time spent on fancy-work for the officers’ quarters. Some of the men can’t see why 
they are sent home, and practically all work stops, on rainy days. One man writes: 
‘TI average $40 a week, and when it rains it’s more like $25.”’ 

Among less important—though significant—beefs some of the men ask why 
they can’t smoke on straight time in some yards when they can smoke on overtime; 
why isn’t more provision made for hot food; and if they can have a lunch-hour 
orchestra at Todd’s in Richmond, why can’t they have one at Bethlehem, in San 
Francisco? Along with other men he asks why doesn’t management give the public 
some exact information about shipyard wages? As Caylor sums it up, ‘“They know 
the public gets a far different picture from young punks with no family responsi- 
bilities who lord it around the local sousehouses, blowing in their overtime.’’ 

There was some strong criticism of company labor policies. Such as that of 
one man, who wrote: ““The most serious thing is the extremely low morale of the 
men—due to the company’s general policy of treating them like vassals.’’ But 
there was a surprising little of it, Caylor notes. What there was of it indicates, he 
believes, that some yards are far ahead of others in making the men feel that they 
can put out and still not be suckers. He notes, also, that some of the criticism of 
‘‘bosses’’ may not have been meant for management, as he generally assumed. One 
letter said: ‘“There is considerable stress made by bosses (most leadermen) to take 
it easy—otherwise overtime will be at a minimum.’’ Caylor points out that he 
almost fumbled the fact that the letter said further down: ‘“The leadermen take 
orders from the unions.” 
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Criticisms of Unions 


T= men do not try to shield their unions, or attempt to hold them blameless for 
the lack of efficiency and deficient morale in the shipyards on San Francisco Bay. 
On the contrary, they write in such letters as this: ‘‘New men are told to slow down. 
Union cronies threaten them with accidental falls—or falling objects. These men 
are afraid to say anything. SoamJI. Union bullies are tough.’’ And this: ‘We 
are not allowed to work at full efficiency-by ‘the gang.’ They are afraid comparisons 
would be made. It is better to be on ‘good terms’ with the business agent than to 
be a good mechanic.” 

Another group of complaints against the unions, made by the men, run as 
follows: ‘“The unions will not send out old members, only new members, as there 
is $$ in it for them. (Joining fees.) Let the companies hire and fire at will and 
let all men belong to the union if hired is the answer.’’ ‘‘Unions send groups of men 
to the projects of various qualifications from high class to zero—no rating as to 
skill.’’ ‘‘If I want a ladder moved I have to call a member of the ladder-movers 
union who may be on the other side of the slip or in the emergency hospital having 
a splinter taken out of his pants from sitting without his cushion.’’ Another letter, 
which speaks dishearteningly of the ‘‘alarming, stupid, selfish and complacent 
attitude of many of the men’”’ attributes discouragement largely to ‘‘lack of co- 
ordination between the different trades’’—which is another union problem. 


Union Leaders Remote from Men 


tye ate some sample gripes which are simple and direct. But the poll also 
includes some less tangible—and possibly more important—criticisms of the 
unions. As Caylor sums it up: ‘‘For instance, various letters suggest that the mush- 
room growth of the shipyards has meant mushroom growth of the unions. Result: 
The union leaders have become remote from the men. The leaders, therefore, still 
think on the old terms. They think primarily about building up the union, which 
means building up their own power. Even if unselfish, they are likely to consider 
that they are still working for the men—instead of for Uncle Sam. To help in this 
all-out war they must raise their sights from wages, hours, and their own gang’s 
interests—and tackle some new problems.”’ 

Caylor’s own conclusions about morale and efficiency in the shipyards of San 
Francisco Bay may not be as important to trained and experienced personnel ad- 
ministrators as the evidence he presents. It is a complex problem of skilled and 
green men, unions, management—itself partly skilled and partly green—all mixed 
up in a turmoil of vastly increased production under the pressure of war. 
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Get Hot 


AYLOR’s conclusions are: “‘Over and over again the boys in the shipyards tell 

me their morale is awful... . The men want to do more. Of that there can’t 
be any doubt. But morale is always built on feel-of-achievement. The do-gooders 
think they can preach morale into people, or print it on posters and insert it. But 
morale comes to any group when together its members can make things click. Sud- 
denly they're hot. They’re in the groove. ... That teamwork which will build 
more ships faster can be had. Men and management can end the ‘gold-bricking’— 
generally admitted although largely involuntary—which is letting MacArthur's 
men down. How? They can get hot—emotional... . If we want bigger and better 
miracles from the shipbuilders we've got to get those lads worked up emotionally— 
in the heat of our own fire.”’ 

Without discounting the effect of outside influences on the morale and efficiency 
of workers inside the shipyards, it seems more important for personnel adminis- 
trators to concentrate on the job of management inside the yards. There are en- 
gineering and production problems pointed by the letters from the men, which 
have to be solved. There is the need, also, of some changed conceptions on the 
part of union leaders. Personnel men can urge action on these problems. But the 
big job for personnel men—their biggest job of all, certainly—is to see to it that 
management creates personnel conditions which will simultaneously stimulate both 
morale and efficiency. 


Uncle Sam’s Sunday 


r example, largely as an outgrowth of Caylor’s reports came a rank and file 
tat at Bethlehem, in San Francisco. A petition was widely signed for 
“Uncle Sam’s Sunday’’—both men and management to work a Sunday without.. 
wages or profits as a gesture of patriotism. Any cost accountant can testify how 
much easier it is to figure a day’s skip in wages than in profits. At any rate, and 
for whatever reason, long after the men petitioned for the ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Sunday,”’ 
and after the unions agreed to it, Bethlehem still hung back, silent. Many days 
later the management announced that the matter was being ‘‘actively considered’’— 
an unfortunate and untimely phrase in view of the general charges of delay, indeci- 
sion and inefficiency in the shipyards. 

Apparently the matter is being quietly shelved. Yet most public relations men, 
as well as trained personnel men, would quite doubtless agree that in spite of the 
difficulties in exactly calculating profits foregone, the management would do well 
to cooperate wholeheartedly in the ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Sunday’’ gesture—even leaning 
over backwards in making sure that no profit was made on that day’s work. 
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Men Do Good Emergency Job 


Hs something good resulted from the ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Sunday’’ movement. 
While it was under way, a strong gale swept the yard one Saturday morning. 
Ships and barges—nearly everything afloat—commenced to heave and tug at their 
fastenings. Themenace wasserious. Naturehadmomentarilyturnedsaboteur. But 
the spirit of the men was equal to the occasion. Without orders they turned to 
and—often at the risk of their lives—made things fast and safe. 

A hawser slapped one man into the water. Another worked plunged in after 
him, and although loaded down with heavy work clothes, got him ashore. The 
man died, but the herosim of the workers who attempted the rescue is the same as 
that of the soldier in the field—and for the same cause. 

The company did not hesitate either. Instead of regular Saturday pay the men 
received checks at double time. In addition the men who had helped out were later 
handed $10 extra checks with notes as ‘‘a token of the management’s appreciation of 
your efforts and interest.” 

The gale caused a sizeable loss to the company. Without the men’s spirited 
help the loss would have been much greater. But it is not the saving of property 
as such that mattered. It is the saving of materials and equipment which mean a 
saving of time in getting ships built. 


Hard Boiled Production Men 


HAT much of this whole problem of shipyard workers’ efficiency and morale 
\ \ boils down to—continuing our own conclusions from Caylor’s evidence—is 
the old, old story of hard-boiled production men with hard-boiled, so-called realistic 
views, on labor relations, who refuse to utilize well-known and tested knowledge 
which has long since been developed in the field of personnel administration. There 
are many engineering and production problems pointed out in Caylor’s survey, to be 
sure. But probably the most neglected elements in the situation are those which 
lie in the field of personnel administration. 

There are differences between the various yards, as has been pointed out. But 
by and large, too many personnel departments do nothing more than such things as 
keep statistical records and reports on each employee, rate or recommend ratings for 
job and pay schedules, supervise shop soft ball or bowling teams and arrange for the 
annual picnic, if any. Too few trained personnel managers have a voice in manage- 
ment equal to that of production managers. | 

All too often where a personnel manager has a voice in management, heisa 
former production man, lacking in trained competence in personnel administration. 
Until shipyards and other war production industries have trained and capable per- 
sonnel executives with authority to utilize their tested techniques, we can expect 
that morale and efficiency will often just blunder along. 
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Conditions Must Be Created for Morale 


oMETIMEs high morale, good efficiency and enthusiasm for the job that needs to 
S be done will develop almost spontaneously out of a situation. But students of 
the subject know that more often these things are generated by creating conditions 
favorable to their growth. And even when spontaneous developments occur, they 
can be guided and re-inforced to fulfill the purposes most desired. Nazi propaganda, 
especially that created for consumption on their industrial home front, is a successful 
example of this. And we have a much better line of goods to sell than they, not 
only in industry, but in all of civil life, as well as in our military forces. 

Hard-headed production men still will tell you that you are starry-eyed and 
have your head in the clouds when you tell them that management and labor in a 
democracy have many more common interests, both economic and political, than 
they have points of difference. These hard-headed production men, as they proudly 
call themselves, prefer to be what they call ‘‘realistic.’” They prefer to deal with 
labor as an adversary with whom some sort of a compromise can be arranged, but 
who can’t be trusted too far. 


Personnel Administration Necessary 


O BE sure there are many faults on the side of the unions, and there are many 

faults with individual workmen as well—as the men who work in the shipyards 
of San Francisco Bay frankly acknowledged in Caylor’s survey. But from the point 
of view of management, it is the job of personnel administration to do all that is 
humanly possible to be sure that it is doing its utmost for the war effort. Productive 
efficiency demands it. So does national safety. And this is no time to worry over- 
much about possible post-war repercussions from war-time labor policy or prece- 
dents. Anything and everything that stimulates morale and productive efficiency 
is immediately self-justifying. This war can still be lost. - 


Must Avoid Speed-up and Union Busting 


EEDLEss to add, such a personnel program must be honest and wholly above 

board. If it is at all hypocritically or cynically motivated as a device to slip in a 
wedge between employees and unions, or to increase profits through speed-up and 
stretch-out, these ulterior motives will sooner or later be revealed. Not without 
some jusification shipyard workers, as Caylor found out, are suspicious of manage- 
ment and of being played for suckers. Perhaps now is the time for management to 
do a little leaning over backwards in evidence of patriotic good faith. It is not 
enough to preach morale, and print it on posters. The feeling of significant achieve- 
ment and of worthy individual participation, welded into group consciousness, is 
the foundation upon which morale is built. 
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—— the following recommendations may be offered, from an analysis 
of Caylor’s investigation into the problem of employee efficiency and morale in 


the shipyards of San Francisco Bay: 


Specific Recommendations 


1. First and foremost there is a need in most of the yards for trained personnel 
executives in high places in management, with power to make policy and enforce it, 
if necessary, despite certain types of objections from production executives. 

2. Engineering and production executives need not only to do their own jobs 
better, but also to do them with more of an informed consideration for the human 


element in the production equation. 


3. A functional productive organization is badly needed in most of the ship- 
yards, with personnel administration recognized as one of the functional prime 
factors, instead of the clumsy line and staff organization now generally used. 

4. A good and effective complaint and suggestion system is generally needed— 
which appreciates interested and articulate workers, instead of penalizing them— 
with trained personnel to follow through on all of the beefs and hunches. 
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Good Organization which is Built Under 
Intelligent Leadership Does Not Solve Difficult 
Wartime Problems, but It Provides the Ma- 
chinery for Their Solution. 


Retail Store 
Organization 


By Geratp E. Brown 
Oakland, Cal. 


HAPPEN to be affiliated with a metropolitan department store in a Western city. 

Our war-time personnel problems are similar to those in any so-called ‘‘non- 

vital’’ industry: Increase in labor turnover, reduced supply of qualified appli- 
cants, the lure of defense industries, lack of good executive material “‘coming up,”’ 
and so on. A great many solutions and panaceas for curing these ills have been 
advanced by various authorities from time to time. 

The starting point in the application of any attack on new situations, however, 
is the proper organization of personnel within the store, firm, plant or office to 
provide the mechanism for coordinated activity. 


Principles often Overlooked in Retailing 


HE principles of good organization are so well known as to be almost trite in 
yeni successful productive and service industries, but for a variety of reasons 
they have long been overlooked or misunderstood in retailing establishments, 
particularly department stores. 

Probably the major reason lies in the fact that only recently have Buyers (the 
actual heads of the various selling departments) been made to realize that they are 
also Department Managers. Formerly they were ‘‘buyers’’ in the true sense of the 
word, and spent a large portion of their time away from the store, appraising, 
selecting, and placing orders for merchandise in the market. Ordinarily they 
were hired and judged solely on their ability to obtain ‘“‘live wire’’ products which 
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could be sold at a substantial profit. Consequently they paid little if any attention 
to the other aspects of running a department—employment, training, advertising, 
display, adjustments, service, etc. As a result these activities were taken over by 
a variety of divisions, each claiming absolute jurisdiction; the result was a hodge- 
podge of conflicting and duplicating aurhorities, and the poor salesperson did not 
know to whom he was responsible for what, nor why. Efficiency was at a mini- 
mum, but department store managements continued to muddle along because some- 
how they could earn a profit without resorting to the unpleasant task of analyzing 
their operations in a somewhat scientific manner to determine where improvements 
might be made. 

With the continued growth of central buying offices in the large market centers, 
it became unnecessary for Buyers, particularly in faraway cities, to spend so much 
time away from the store. At present none of our Buyers is required to go to New 
York more than twice a year, and many do not go at all. 


Leadership Slow in Developing 


VEN with the de-emphasis on buying, the leadership aspects of the Department 
E Manager’s job were slow in coming to the front. This was due largely to the 
‘sudden death’’ experience among Buyers who did not make a satisfactory profit. 
They tended, therefore, to concentrate on volume, mark-up, and gross margin, with 
little attention to the morale and development of their subordinates. Only re- 
cently has the realization come home that department managers (whether selling 
or non-selling) are the main springs of the department store organization, and that 


the achievement of the store’s objectives depends upon their ability to lead and train 
subordinates. 


Basic Principles 


i‘ SETTING up our own organizational pattern, and in adjusting conflicts that 
arise thereunder, we have been guided by four basic principles: 


1. There shall be a clear delineation of duties in order that each depart- 
ment head may know exactly where he has line authority and re- 
sponsibility, where he has functional authority and responsibility 
Gif any), and how each is to be exercised. 

2. Each employe shall have only one boss, to whom he is directly re- 
sponsible in the performance of his job, and with whom all questions 
of promotion, transfer, salary or welfare shall first be discussed. 

3. No executive or department head shall exercise direct supervision 
over more than 7 to 10 subordinates, depending upon the type of 
work involved. 

4. Wherever responsibility is delegated it shall be accompanied by the 
proper authority. 
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Line and Functional Operations 






‘‘ring’’ manager is one who exercises direct control over all of the job-activities 
A of his immediate subordinates, and who is held accountable for the results of 
those activities (as measured by company plans and policies). He gives all in- 
structions and communicates all decisions affecting the personnel in his division, 
and serves as the ‘‘clearing-house’’ for questions, suggestions and complaints. 
If he is a major executive his subordinates may in turn be line managers for their 
respective departments, and so on down the line. 

Such a ‘‘military type’’ of organization is rarely found in pure form in industry, 
however, because modern business has so many complex aspects that it is impossible 
for any department manager to be a self-contained board of directors in supervising 
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the functions of his department. He has neither the time nor the facilities to learn 
all he would have to know about the employment, training, service, welfare, 
publicity, public relations, accounting, expense, warehousing, maintenance, and 
protection functions necessary to the efficient operation of his department, let alone 
exercise them! 


Specialized Advisory Functional Departments 


en in most firms each of these specialized functions has been delegated 
to one or a number of experts. These so-called ‘‘functional’’ departments are 
maintained to help line managers in the operation of their departments, to interpret 
store policies, and to make recommendations regarding the technical aspects of the 
work with which they are familiar. 

In our store, staff members of functional departments exercise no line authority 
over anyone in the store except subordinates in their own division. If they have 
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instructions or complaints to be imparted to salespeople, for example, the approach 
must be made through the respective selling department managers. 

Because of the nature of their positions some executives exercise both line and 
functional authority. The Superintendent, for example, has functional authority 
in other divisions with respect to maintenance, protection and personnel, and line 
authority in his own division. In such instances it is very important that all 
parties concerned have a clear understanding of the pattern of organization. 

From time to time, various stores have experimented with radically different 
types of organization. There is a realization that something is amiss, and this is a 
trial and error method of attempting to locate the weakness. Often the trouble 
arises, however, not because the organizational set-up is wrong, but because some 
of the persons involved are not sure of the extent of their jurisdictions or of the 
breakdown of their duties and those of their subordinates. 


Each Employe Has Only One Boss 


N A department store nearly every employe’s job is sufficiently non-technical that 
I his immediate superior knows all its aspects and can instruct and check him in 
its performance. Therefore, there is no justification for his having more than one 
boss. It is true that his superior may not know all the answers, but that superior 
has at his disposal the various functional departments (personnel, traffic, publicity, 
accounting, etc.) where he can get information to pass on to his subordinates, or 
expert advice upon which to base his decisions. 

The following diagram, reproduced from Fernstrom, et al., Organization and 
Management of a Business Enterprise, indicates a type of organization which might be 
very satisfactory in a machine shop where skilled workers require attention from 
four different foreman-specialists, but it is wholly unnecessary and unsatisfactory 
in a department store because division of authority and responsibility would make 
for confusion and lack of coordinated effort. And yet a great many department 
stores are attempting to operate on just that basis (by substituting Superintendent, 
Merchandise Manager, Publicity Director, and Controller in the four squares, and 
giving them all line authority!). 


Leadership Training on Organizational Cases 


tT was father difficult for department leaders to understand the full implications 
I of the ‘‘one boss’’ principle at first. Two years ago, as part of our leadership 
training program, we made up a series of case problems based on actual situations 
which had developed as a result of organizational conflicts. One of the cases was 
worded as follows: 


‘A general bulletin announcing a change in procedure was sent to 
the floor. The Department Manager saw it, and remarked, ‘This is a 
lot of hooey! We'll do this the same as we always have.’ Should the 
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salespeople follow the instructions of the bulletin, or of their Depart- 
ment Manager?’’ 


Eighty-five per cent of the department managers who answered the cases said 
that the salespeople should follow the instructions of the bulletin. However, had 
they thought the matter through logically in the light of our organizational pat- 
tern, they would have realized that the salespeople are responsible only to the de- 
partment manager, and should do as he outlines. If he refuses continually to con- 
form to store policies and to cooperate with management to achieve general store 
objectives, the latter will find out soon enough and take the proper steps. 


Don’t Overload the Executive 


W 75 HAVE found that ordinarily one executive can deal effectively with 6 minor 

executives, and each minor executive can handle 7 to 10 salespeople or office 
clerks. In some instances department managers have been able to supervise more 
than 10 people rather effectively, but why do it the hard way? Usually these in- 
dividuals have to work ten or twelve hours a day to do the additional checking and 
administrative work that could ordinarily be transferred to an assistant or another 
department head with very little additional cost and certainly no loss in efficiency. 


Authority Accompanies Responsibility 


UOTING again from Fernstrom, ‘“To obtain harmonious action industrial ac- 
ONrvities must be coordinated in order to place each in the proper relationship 
to the others and in order to establish clearly defined authority and responsibility 
for every act.’ In too many organizations, each executive's responsibilities aré 
defined very carefully, but the management omits to give those executives the 
proper authority to control matters which may affect the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities. In our store the work group under each department head has been es- 
tablished as the basic unit of management. Vacation policies are determined by 
management, but they are quoted to rank and file employes by their respective de- 
partment heads; salary increases must be approved by the Personnel division and 
cleared through top management, but as far as the employe is concerned, he gets 
his ‘‘raise’’ from his immediate superior. In other words, all favors, decisions, and 
information which any employe receives come from his immediate boss. That 
boss has been made responsible for the entire operation of his department; he is also 
given the power to act the part. 


Case Study of Organizational Problems 


se cases in the leadership training program described above were incorporated 
into a booklet called the ‘Spring Quiz’’ (see sample questions in Appendix). 
Each executive was given one week to write down his answers to the thirty-odd 
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organizational problem-cases. Then the General Manager met with them in 
groups of twenty-five for a two hour discussion session. A huge organization chart 
was posted on the wall. Using the relationships shown on the chart as the basis 
for decisions, the General Manager presented his solution to the cases and drove 
home to each group the principles upon which our organizational arrangement was 
based. He explained that there are times when it is possible and expedient to cut 
across organizational lines of authority to get things done more quickly, but in the 


event of any conflict or difficulty, we always have a standard of procedure to fall 
back upon. 


Organization a Tool, Not a Goal 


S IMPORTANT as proper organization may be in the operation of a business enter- 
A prise, it must be recognized as a tool, not a goal. Also, it must be flexible to 
change and growth—the organization should be modified to fit the individuals who 
are available, not vice versa. 

Good organization which is built upon intelligent departmental leadership 
does not solve difficult wartime personnel problems, but it provides the machinery 
for their solution. 


Appendix 
SAMPLE PROBLEM CASES FROM ‘SPRING Quiz’ 


I 


‘A salesperson who wished to be transferred to a non-selling position was afraid 
to go to her Department Manager about it. She felt that life wouldn’t be worth 
living in the department if her superior knew she wanted a transfer. So she went 
directly to the Personnel Department. Was this the correct procedure?”’ 


II 


‘‘Two salespeople considered the same good customer to be their own ‘personal 
trade.’ The resulting animosity was being carried to other matters, and was dis- 
rupting the whole department. The Department Manager did not want to take 
sides with either one. What should he do?”’ 


III 


‘“‘An irate customer came into a selling department to complain about late 
delivery of a gift purchase. The Department Manager and Section Manager were 


off the floor, and the customer refused to be appeased by the Assistant. To whom 
should she be referred?”’ 


IV 


‘‘A Department Manager who does a good job in most respects conducts dull, 
fault-finding department meetings. Who should inform him of his weakness? 
Who should work with him on a solution of this problem?’’ 
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V 


‘‘A store-wide sales contest was being planned. When the salespeople of one 
department heard about it, they got together and complained that they did not 
like contests of any kind, and did not care to participate. This attitude apparently 


was not born of fear, because these salespeople always did a good selling job. ‘What 
should be done?”’ 


VI 


‘“‘A Department Manager felt it necessary to reprimand a salesperson for in- 
fraction of rules. However, the latter was out to lunch, and the Department Mana- 
ger was to be out of the store all afternoon. Therefore, he asked his assistant to 
‘bawl out’ the girl. This was done in an offhand sort of way, and the salesperson 
became antagonistic. What should the Department Manager have done to have 
avoided this unpleasantness?”’ 


VII 


‘The man in charge of one of the many important behind-the-scenes operations 
develops what he knows to be a definite improvement in one phase of his work. 
He makes the suggestion to his superior who refuses to give the idea any considera- 
tion. Feeling positively that, if adopted, the plan would help the Company, what 
should be this employe’s next move?”’ 
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